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Sliding  the    Circuit    3tmong    the  2)eaf 

By  Earl  Christmas 


The  old  circuit  rider  was  a  romantic  fig- 
ure. Venturing  into  new  and  untired  fields, 
he  carried  the  message  of  Christianity  into 
tar  places.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  his  way, 
and  lived  a  life  full  and  complete,  often  and 
always  rich  in  experience. 

But  the  old  circuit  rider  passed  as  the 
country  settled.  Every  community  has  its 
church. 

However,  there  is  a  new  circuit  rider 
abroad  in  the  land.  He  is  the  minister  who 
is  riding  the  circuit  among  the  deaf- -a 
stranger,  more  interesting  land,  by  the  way, 
than  ever  attracted  the  circuit  rider  of  old. 

Perhaps,  you  never  stopped  to  think  of  it, 
but  there  is  one  deaf  mute  to  every  1,500 
persons.  Now,  in  a  city  of  150,000  persons, 
there  are  100  persons  who  cannot  hear  nor 
talk.  Your  minister  may  preach  a  fine  ser- 
mon, and  the  choir  may  sing  its  songs 
beautifully.  Perhaps  you  are  inspired  by 
the  service.  But  do  you  ever  stop  to  wonder 
how  the  deaf  would  get  along  at  church? 
The  chances  are  that  you  have  not,  that  is, 
if  you  are  the  average  man  or  woman.  In 
every  city,  there  are  numerous  churches, 
and  services  -every  Sunday  or  oftener — for 
men  and  women  who  hear.  Hearing  is  a 
requirement  for  participation  in  the  services 
of  the  usual  church. 

Here  the  new  circuit  rider  steps  in  to  fill 
the  breach.  He  travels  from  city  to  city, 
holding  services  and  ministering  to  the  deaf. 
In  these  services  men  and  women,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  beauties  of  music,  or  any 
sense  of  sound  or  rhythm,  join,  nevertheless, 
in  the  singing  of  hymns — in  the  sign  lan- 
guage. There  are  sermons  and  stori'^s 
from  the  Bible — all  this  the  circuit  rider 
brings  to  the  deaf,  often  for  the  first  time. 

For  instance,  take  the  Rev.  John  Schum- 
acher, Lutheran  pastor  for  the  deaf.  Travel- 
ing constantly  over  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  part  of  Canada  preaching  to  the  deaf, 
his  work  is  illustrative  of  what  is  being  done 
by  this  new  type  of  circuit  rider.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Schumacher  travels  1,800  miles  a  month. 
Only  a  few  men  are  engaged  in  this  work  in 
the  United  States,  and  each  man  must  cover 
a  wide  territory. 

Ministering  always  to  persons  who  cannot 
hear,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schumacher  and  his 
associates  in  this  unusual  work  lead  an 
interesting  life.    Something  like  emissaries 


to  land  of  silent  men,  they  are,  and  they 
gain  an  unusual  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  deaf.  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  handicap  of  the  deaf,  is  the  limita- 
tion of  their  association  with  other  persons 
imposed  by  their  defect.  Deaf  persons  are 
isolated,  more  or  less,  from  association  with 
those  about  them.  The  traveling  pastor  to 
the  deaf  thus  becomes  a  connecting  link 
between  the  deaf  and  the  outer  world.  Or, 
so  it  seems  often  to  these  modern  circuit 
riders  as  they  go  from  city  to  city  holding 
their  services. 

Coming  of  the  pastor  always  is  an  event 
in  the  cities  along  the  route.  Often,  deaf 
m  jtes  will  come  30  and  40  miles  to  "hear" 
the  minister  preach  and  to  meet  other  deaf 
persons  who  gather  there.  You  see,  the 
deaf,  living  very  much  in  a  strange  land  of 
their  own,  are  confined  largely  to  the 
association  of  their  own  kind,  and  so  when 
anv  meeting  or  gathering  is  planned,  they 
come  from  miles  around. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  scores  of  men 
and  women  among  the  deaf  never  have 
heard  the  story  of  Christ.  Deaf  children 
natij  rally  are  not  taken  to  church  as  other 
children  are,  and  so  they  never  have  the 
opportunity  that  other  children  have  to  ob- 
tain Cbr^stian  instruction.  Usually,  too,  the 
parents  of  a  deaf  child  have  bui  a  very  im- 
perfect system  of  communication  with  it. 
The  result  of  the  system  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  deaf  know  little  or  nothing 
of  Christianity,  according  to  the  mission- 
aries to  the  deaf.  Often,  the  traveling 
pastor,  interpreting  the  story  of  the  Bible 
in  the  picture  symbols  of  the  sign  langugae, 
reveals  its  truth  for  the  first  time  to 
members  of  his  unusual  congregation. 

Working  among  the  deaf,  the  minister 
soon  begins  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  deaf,  and 
not  infrequently  he  helps  his  charges  sur- 
mount them.  That  is  the  thing  that  makes 
tlie  work  worth  while,  according  to  the  trav- 
eling minister.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schumacher, 
for  instance,  is  a  young  man  with  a  good 
voic3  and  other  pleasing  accomplishments. 
He  might  be  a  minister  in  a  church  where 
mei  he'^r  and  talk  in  the  usual  way.  But 
he  prefers  to  preach  to  the  deaf  in  the  sign 
language. 

"We  have'nt  given  the    deaf    a  chance,' 
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he  said.  "In  the  first  place  we  haven't 
taken  enough  patience  with  them.  In  many- 
homes,  I  find  there  are  no  persons  who  can 
speak  the  sign  language.  The  deaf  child 
cannot  go  out  and  play  as  the  other  child- 
ren do,  and  so  often  it  is  practically  isolated 
in  the  home.  One  would  think  that  the 
parents  of  a  deaf  child,  of  all  persons,  would 
learn  the  sign  language,  but  few  parents  do. 

"The  deaf  child  virtually  is  restricted  to 
the  association  of  other  deaf  children. 
Usually  the  parents  have  some  simple  signs 
of  their  own,  but  they  are  very  incomplete 
and  do  not  satisfy  the  normal  desire  of  the 
child  for  association.  That  is  one  thing 
we  are  trying  to  do — encourage  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they 
may  learn  the  sign  language  and  induce  the 
parents  likewise  to  learn  it. 

"Often  I  am  called  on  to  get  employment 
for  the  deaf.  That  is  another  instance 
where  we  haven't  given  the  deaf  a  chance. 
When  I  go  to  an  employer  and  as  for  work 
for  a  man,  as  soon  as  I  mention  the  word 
'deaf,'  he  stops.  There  is  no  work  for  the 
deaf. 

"Now,  there  are  lots  of  things  which  the 
deaf  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  others. 
For  one  thing,  they  have  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  touch.  Most  accidents  are  the  re- 
sults of  carelessness,  and  we  have  found 
that  there  have  been  fewer  accidents  pro- 
portionately among  the  deaf  than  among 
other  workmen. 

"You  know,  we  always  have  been  dis- 
posed of  shun  the  deaf.  In  the  old  days, 
parents  .used  to  consider  it  a  disgrace  to 
have  a  deaf  child.  Often  they  would  keep 
the  child  indoors,  and  try  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  child  that  could  not  hear. 
That  feeling  hasn't  disappeared  entirely. 

"When  I  happen  to  be  on  the  street  cars 
with  a  party  of  deaf  persons,  I  hear  people 
make  all  kinds  of  silly  remarks  about  the 
deaf.  Seeing  me  with  the  deaf,  naturally 
they  imagine  that  I,  too,  am  deaf,  and  so 
they  say  whatever  comes  into  their  minds. 
Frequently,  I  hear  some  one  say  'dummy 
when  referring  to  a  deaf  mute.  That  is  one 
thing  that  will  make  a  deaf  mute  furious. 
The  deaf  says  that  the  term  'dummy'  means 
one  who  is  ignorant.  They  say  that  they 
are  as  bright  as  any  persons. 

"Many  deaf  mutes  are  exceedingly  clever. 
Especially  are  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch 
highly  developed.  One  girl  on  whom  I  call 
is  blind  and  a  deaf  mute.  Yet  this  girl,  un- 
able to  see,  hear  or  talk,  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est I  know.  She  knows  all  about  Shake- 
spare  and  the  other  classic.  She  has 
finished  her  high  school  studies.  She  is  an 
expert  at  needle  work.  She  keeps  well  in- 
formed on  cu.rrent  events,  too.  Two  deaf 
girls  at  Bau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  are  engaged 
in  pen  sketching  and  oil  painting  and  they 
are  quite  good.    Others  are  stenographers. 

"If  we  will  only  give  them  a  chance,  the 
deaf  will  make  good.  But  aiways  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  keep  the  deaf  in  the 
home.  Parents  make  a  great  mistake  when 
they  do  that.  Deaf  mutes  as  a  rule  are  not 
grow  up  without  knowing  what  church.  In 
St.  Paul  nad  Minneapolis,  for  instance,  there 
are  about  350  deaf  persons — usually  the 
ratio  is  one  deaf  mute  to  every  1,500  persons. 
Yet  out  of  these  350  deaf  mutes,  not  more 
than  50  go  to  church  regularly. 


"At  present,  the  deaf  person  has  little 
ce  of  association  with  persons  other 
dian  the  deaf.  Other  persons  won't  learn 
tehir  language.  So,  recreation  is  often  the 
fir^t  concern  of  the  deaf  when  they  get  out 
with  their  kind.  Nor  can  you  blame  them, 
for  rarely  do  opporun^ies  for  such  associa- 
tions come.  Perhaps,  only  once  or  twice 
a  v/eek  at  most,  may  a  deaf  person  meet 
others  of  his  kind  with  whom  he  can  talk. 
All  the  other  days,  he  must  go  arouna 
virtually  in  silence,  waiting  lor  the  time  to 
come  when  he  can  talk  to  some  one. 

"But  more  and  more,  we  are  getting  the 
deaf  interested  in  the  church.  Once  we  get 
them  interested,  they  are  very  responsive. 
Especially  when  a  hearing  person  takes  the 
trouble  to  learn  their  language,  do  they 
appreciate  it.  They  enjoy  the  songs,  and 
take  great  interest  in  the  Bible  stories.  In- 
deed, 1  would  i-ather  preach  to  the  deaf  than 
to  hearing  audiences.  To  the  deaf,  there  is 
always  something  new  in  what  you  have  to 
tell.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  v/ork  with  the 
deaf.  Always  you  find  something  new  in 
them.  Each  person  is  different  from  the 
others.  With  hearing  persons,  everything 
is  the  same.  You  are  able  to  acquaint  one 
with  some  new  revelation,  and  another  with 
some  other  great  discovery.  Nearly  always 
you  can  have  something  new  and  wonderful 
for  them." 

Preaching  to  the  deaf  would  seem  to  have 
its  difficulties,  but  to  the  new  circuit  rider  it 
is  a  simple  matter. 

'We  use  the  sign  language  almost  al- 
together," the  Rev.  Mr.  Schumacher  ex- 
plained. Only  rarely  do  we  stop  to  spell  out 
words.  If  we  spelled  out  the  words,  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  soon  would  be  too 
tired  to  see. 

"The  sign  language  really  is  a  picture 
language.  It  originated  in  France,  where 
instruction  of  the  deaf  was  begin  as  Iol1% 
ago  as  1759.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet 
first  brought  it  to  this  country  in  1817.  The 
language  is  ideographic  ana  pantomimic. 
E:;cept  for  a  few  arbitrary  signs,  the  signs 
represent  seme  distinctive  suggestion  of  the 
ction,  shape  or  characteristic  of  the  idea 
'  atenc'ed.    In  the  sign  for  'run'  for  instance, 

e  '  ant's  make  motions  such  as  the  feet  do 
in  w? Iking'. 

' "n  'j'ea  is  presented  in  word  pictures 

ti  :r  tiian  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
corresponding  to  simple  words.  There 
13  :o  1  repo^.ticns  and  articles.  Tense 
arely  is  indicated.  'I  go  town  afternoon,' 
•ays  the  deaf  mute  in  the  signs,  meaning  'I 
v\^ill  go  to  town  this  afternoon.'  Or,  if  the 
statement  is  made  after  his  r'^<:urn,  it  may 
me3n,  'I  went  to  town  this  afternoon.' 

"Being  thus  a  succession  of  pictures,  the 
sentence  of  the  deaf  mute  often  sounds  pe- 
culiar if  transcribed  literally  into  the  words 
of  the  hearing  person.  It  seems  abbrevi- 
ated. 

"The  Bible  cannot  be  read  to  the  deaf 
just  as  it  is  written,  as  a  rule.  The  stories 
must  be  told  into  their  own  language.  The 
language  of  the  deaf  is  decidedly  different 
from  the  language  of  the  hearing  person. 
Instead  of  speaking  of  the  resurrection  in 
the  usual  way,  for  instance,  I  must  say  the 
bodv  is  dead,  and  will  rise  again,'  empha- 
sizing it  by  the  motions  and  expressions  as- 
sociated with  the  signs  for  this  idea.  Ex 
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pressions  of  the  face  and  motions  of  the 
hand  form  much  of  the  sign  language.  The 
more  of  an  actor  you  are,  the  better  you 
will  be  in  the  sign  language." 

"Singing  of  the  deaf  mutes  is  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  service  conducted  by  the 
traveling  pastor.  The  minister  repeats  the 
song  ,  in  the  sign  language,  and  the  silent 
spectators  follow  the  lines  by  making  the 
■same  signs. 

"ur  course,  the  deaf  mutes  have  seiiso 
of  sound  or  rhythm,"  the  Rev.  iVIr.  ychu- 
macher  explained.  "When  you  see  this, 
you  appreciate  how  great  it  is  to  be  able  to 
hear  :  and  appreciate  music.  You  know, 
music  has  been  called  the  voice  of  the  angel 
Well,  here  are  men  and  women  wholly  in- 
capable of  hearing  a  note.  Yet,  they  enjoy 
the  songs,  and  get  a  great  deal  from  the 
spirit  of  the  words.  That  is  one  thing  about 
the  deaf---most  of  them  are  ready  to  make 
the  best  of  things,  and  they  will  do  mighty 
well  at  it,  too,  if  we  will  only  give  them  a 
chance." 

So,  the  new  circuit  rider  has  a  field  as 
rich  as  that  of  his  counterpart  of  old. 

—The  Dearborn  Independent. 


HENRY  FORD  AND     THE  DEAF 

In  writing  of  his  life  and  work  in 
McClure's  magazine  Henry  Ford  has  this 
to  say  of  deaf  workmen  in  his  factories : 

"No  particular  consideration  has  to  be 
given  to  deaf  and  dumb  employees.  They 
do  their  v/crk  one  hundred  per  cent." 

The  quotation  is  from  a  chapter  on  "Hu- 
man Salvage"  in  which.Mr.  Ford  tells  of  the 
plan  followed  at  his  factories  in  giving 
employment  to  those  below  the  ordinary 
physical  standards  where  special  consider- 
ation has  to  be  made. — Iowa  Hawkeye. 

The  deaf  can  be  an  honor  to  civilization 
and  useful  in  building  up  a  better  manhood 
and  Avomsnhood  by  doing  their  best  in  what- 
ever they  undertake.  Commendation  given 
by  a  man  like  Henry  Ford  means  something. 

— The  Lone  Star. 


BEGGAR    PLY    THEIR  PROFITABLE 
TRADE. 

Mr.  John  Godfrey,  who  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  has  served  as  a  mendicant  officer 
tor  the  Brooklyn  Bureau'  of  Charities,  has 
recently  Avritten  a  very  important  and  inter- 
esting article  for  the  "American  Magazine" 
under  the  title  "Capable  Beggar  Makes 
From  $1.5  to  ipSOO  a  day."  In  that  course  of 
that  article  he  calls  the  general  public's 
attention  to  the  fake  deaf-mute  T^eggar's 
work,  using  the  s~ub-title,  "He  Was  All  Right 
— Until  They  Gave  Him  Ether,"  of  which  he 
says:    '  - 

"I  know  one  young  man  who,  when  a 
-stranger  in  New  York  and  out  of  luck,  was 
-standing  on  one  of  the  North  Rivers  docks 
wondering  mournfully  where  his  next  meal 
was  coming  from.  He  had  noticed  a  deaf 
and  dumb  beggar  standing  on  the  other  end 
of  the  same  dock,  and,  hungry  as  he  was, 
he  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  and  not  depend- 
ent on  precarious  charity  for  his  living. 


"TO  his  astonishment,  after  the  crowds 
were  gone,  the  beggar  approached  him,  gave 
him  money,  took  him  home  to  a  well-furnish- 
ed apartment,  and  finally  inducted  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  professional  'dummies' — as 
deaf  and  dumb  fakers  are  called.  After 
some  instruction  the  youngster  went  out  on 
his  own  hook  and  finally  fell  into  my  hands. 

."His  nerve  was  good  and  he  withstood 
pretty  successfully  the  usual  tests,  such  as 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  noise  and  cleverly 
contrived  questions.  Still  suspicious  I  sent 
him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  put  under 
the  influence  of  ether  for  a  mofnent.  W^hen 
he  came  out  he  was  talking  his  head  off, 
and  the  game  was  up.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
an  infallible  test.  When  a  man  is  still 
under  the  ancesthetic  but  commencing  to 
recover  consciousness,  he  wiil  babble  like 
a  running  brook,  if  he  can  talk  at  all." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  per- 
sons begging  and  asking  for  loose  change 
which  they  claim  is  to  further  their  educa- 
tion are  impostors,  as  nearly  every  state 
and  many  of  the  big  cities  have  free  public 
schools  for  the  deaf  where  all  children  can 
learn  some  useful  trade.  As  a  result  ex- 
ception, the  deaf  are  intelligent,  self-support- 
ing citizens  and  are  seldom  seen  on  streets, 
busy  either  in  their  homes  or  at  their  place 
of  business.  Tire  promiscuous  begging  of 
impostors  causes  the  generous  public  to 
believe  all  the  deaf-mutes  are  inclined  to  be- 
come beggars  which  is  a  gross  Injustice  to 
those  temporarily  out  of  worK.  In  other 
words,  when  one  in  search  of  work  applies 
to  an  employer  unfamiliar  v/ith  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  deaf,  he  is  bgenerally  discrimi- 
nated against.  This  works  a  decided  and 
uncalled  hardship. 

The  safest  thing  for  a  citizen  to  do  when 
a  so-called  "mute"  begs  for  money  on  some 
plausible  pretext  is  to  turn  him  over  to  some 
charitable  organization  tor  investigation'; 
then  a  real  person  can  be  summoned  to  ex- 
pose the  imposition.  If  the  beggar  was 
found  to  be  a  fakir  who  could  hear  or  speak, 
he  should  be  turned  over  immediately  to  thft 
police  and  the  judge,  and  punished  by  any 
possible  means  so  that  after  bitter  ex- 
periences at  the  "rock-pile"  for  thirty  days 
or  more,  such  fellow  will  not  continue  his 
nefarious  schemes  of  fooling  the  public  and 
discrediting  the  good  class  of  deaf-mutes. 

— The  Lone  Star. 


WHO  BECOME  SUCCESSFUL 
LINOTYPISTS? 

The  Colorado  Index  tells  about  two  form- 
er print  shop  boys  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Deaf  who  are  engagea  on  newspapers 
as  linotype  operators.  We  hesitate  to ;wager 
on  a  sure  thing,  but  will  take  a  chance.  A 
perfectly  good  Palm  Beach  suit  of  crothe's 
will  be  bet  -against  a  hod  of  coal  that  neither 
of  these  boys  learned  tobe  a  linotype  operat- 
or loafing  around  and  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  practice  on  the  machine.  We  know  ex- 
actly how  they  acquired  their  proficiency, 
and  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  become  even  a  fair  operator.  It 
consicted  in  learning  to  be  good  hand  com- 
positors and  practicing,  practicing  i-.  :  -.  r- 
case.  No  person — boy  or  man,  deaf  or  hear- 
ing—can became  proficient  on  the  linotype, 
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that  is,  proficient  enough  to  hold  a  job  in  a 
commercial  print  shop,  who  does  not  learn 
his  division  of   words  and    get   facility  of 
punctuation  and    many    other  necessary 
preliminary  qualifications    through  down- 
right hard   practice  work.    In  newspaper 
offices  a  boy  is  required  to  work  at  the  case 
and  do  other  preparatory  work  for  four  years 
and  six  months  before  he  is  regarded  fit  to 
go  on  the  machine.    Then  six  months  of 
practice  is  supposed  to    make    a  linotype 
operator  of  him,  if  he  is  apt  and  handy.  We 
have  boys  in  the  print  shop  now  who  would 
before  this  have  become  good  operators  if 
they  had  accepted  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  the  shop.    But  they  would  not  do  the 
necessary  practice  work.    And  if  they  should 
remain  in  the  shop  until  the    cows  come 
home  and  continue  as  they  have  during  the 
past  and  ignore  the  primary  essential  of 
practice  at  hand  type  setting,  they  never 
would  become  linotype  operators  who  would 
be  tolerated  in  a  real  print  shop.    The  one 
thing  that  impresses  itselt  upon  the  shop 
instructors,  more  than  any  other  possibly, 
is  the  patent  fact  that  an  instructor  cannot 
compel  a  boy  to  learn,  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments necessary    to    successful  industrial 
work  of  any  sort.    All  the  facilities  in  the 
world  cannot  accomplish  miracles.    And  the 
important  fact  stands  out  as  prominently  as 
the  ear  on  a  mule  that  success  in  the  shop 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  boy.    If  he 
does  not  desire  to  learn  a  trade — that  is,  if 
his  desire  is  not  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
enough  to  impel  him  to  work,  even  at  what 
at  the  time  may  seem  drudgery,  he  will  not 
prove  successful.    The  instructor  may  urge, 
but  he  cannot  compel.    Ninety  per  cent  of 
success  depends  upon  the  boy.    The  teacher 
is  a  factor,  but  a  somewhat  minor  one.  We 
have  a  fine  lots  of  oys  here — as  fine  as  any 
where  on  earth,  probably,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  them  to  recognize  the  highly  im- 
portant fact  that  youth  is  transient,  that  op- 
portunity's knocks  at  their  door  will  become 
less  frequent  as  the  years  roll  on,  as  is  the 
wont  of  years.    Anybody  of  ordinary  mental 
and  physical  equipment  who  devotes  to  his 
shop  work  a  mere  fraction  of  the  stick-to 
itiveness  requisite  to  acquiring  facility  as  a 
baseball  pitcher  will  become  a  real  success 
as  a  painter,  woodworker,  shoemaker,  baker 
or  printer.    This  devotion  to  superiority  in 
sport  is  a  fine  thing.    Will  some  one  pleasi 
say  how  the  same  spirit  may  be  aroused  in 
connection  with  work?    We  have  our  best 
ear  to  the  ground,  in  fact,  have  held  it  there 
until  it  has  become  calloused. — 111.  Advance. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES 

Requests  are  coming  to  us  from  various 
superintendents  asking  about  possible 
teachers  for  next  year.  There  appears  to  be 
a  great  shortage.  The  superintendents  feel 
the  importance  of  trained  teachers  and 
generally  speak  of  that  in  making  inquires. 
The  teachers  in  the  hearing  schools  and  day 
schools  for  the  deaf  have  had  their  salaries 
greatly  increased  the  past  few  years  until 
they  have  drawn  many  teachers  from  the 
resident  deaf  schools.  This  in  part  ac- 
counts for  the  shortage,  but  teachers  for  the 
deaf  have  also  gone  to  other  lines  of  work 
more  remuneratire. 


It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  those 
responsible  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
institutional  deaf  schools  to  understand  this 
situation.  We  do  not  think  they  lack  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  schools  but  no 
amount  of  argument  has  been  sufficient  t.» 
change  matters. 

Before  the  day  of  big  prices  and  increasea 
salaries  the  residential  deaf  schools  were 
paying  better  salaries  for  teachers  than  were 
paid  in  hearing  schools.  Thir.  enabled  tao 
schools  to  bring  into  the  work  many  fine 
characters  and  capable  teachers.  B:it 
E  iaries  have  not  changed  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  living  and  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  persuade  people  even  to  take  training  to 
prepare  for  teaching  the  deaf.  Every  year 
the  schools  lose  valuable  teachers.  This 
drain  will  have  to  stop  or  else  the  schools 
will  suffer  severely.  Nothing  will  stay  it 
but  the  payment  of  salaries  commensurate 
with  those  paid  in  the  hearing  schools  and 
in  other  occupations.  This  is  a  matter  of 
gravest  importance  and  it  applies  to  most  of 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the 
country  although  a  few  have  been  enabled  to 
adv?nce  their  salaries  as  the  conditions  de- 
manded. 

The  trouble  sometimes  seems  to  come 
tvcm  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  They  are 
often  thought  of  as  chartiable  institutions 
and  to  be  ranked  with  other  benevolent 
institutions  such  as  the  insane,  attendants, 
etc,  in  these  hospitals  are  considered  a  bas!"^ 
for  estimating  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
deaf  schools.  This  is  entirely  wrong.  A 
school  for  the  deaf  is  not  any  sense  a 
ch-^rtiable  insti*^uticr 

The  states  have  pledged  a  public  educa- 
tion to  all  children  and  this  inclu'les  the 
fie^f.  The  fact  that  they  are  brought  Into 
an  institution  in  order  that  the  state  m.i  ' 
carry  out  its  pledge  is  for  the  state's 
convenience  and  economy.  It  would  cost 
a  great  deal  more  to  furnish  teachers  in  the 
b^mes  of  deaf  children.  Consequently  they 
are  assemled  that  they  may  be  educated  at 
less  cost.  If  there  is  any  cbaritv  in  t^e 
propostion  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 
the  state  when  they  are  asked  to  give  up 
their  children  for  ten  to  thirteen  years  to  go 
far  from  home  and  to  be  under  the  care  of 
strangers.  When  the  parents  consent  to 
this  that  is  real  charity  toward  the  state. 

The  idea  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
a  deaf  school  is  a  real  school  and  should  be 
continually  compared  with  the  schools  for 
tVie  education  of  hearing  children  with  this 
difference.  In  addition  to  all  the  qualifica- 
required  of  the  teachers  of  hearing 
children  teachers  of  the  deaf  must  have 
srpcial  training.  The  education  of  deaf 
children  is  highly  specialized.  When  the 
controlling  authorities  fully  understand  this 
p.p  they  must  in  due  time  our  deaf  schools 
will  be  treated  as  such.  It  should  be  the 
offnrt  of  all  superintendents  and  principals 
of  these  schools  to  keep  these  facts  clearly 
before  the  members  of  the  legislature  who 
have  to  provide  money  to  pay  salaries. 

— Ohio  Chronicle. 

 o  

There  is  but  one  way  to  win,  and  that  is  to 
do  your  work  well,  and  speak  ill  of  no  one, 
even  as  a  matter  of  truth. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Margaret  Martin.  Reporter. 

The  funniest  thing  about  Edith  Wilhelm 
is  that  if  you  tell  her  anything  she  is  sure 
to  ask  you  why  of  it. 

Julia  Rainer  is  becoming  very  large  and 
stout.  No  wonder,  all  she  does  is  laugh, 
eat,  and  play. 

Ruby  Nader  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  saying  that  she  would  pay  her  a 
visit  very  soon. 

Maxine  Bragg  returned  to  school  Oct.  14. 
We  think  she  has  changed  a  great  deal 
since  she  went  home  last  March. 

Helen  Johnson  and  Maxine  Bragg  were 
the  only  two  girls  who  went  hiking  with 
Miss  Miller  on  election  day. 

It  seems  May  Yaeger  is  interested  in  the 
doings  of  her  home  town.  She  receives  the 
daily  paper,  which  she  reads  with  great 
interest. 

We  believe  Helen  Chinadle  is  the  best 
waitress  we  have  for  the  deaf.  Helen  can 
just  hustle  around  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can't  begin  to  tell  about  it. 

Bertha  Noyd  was  happy  to  see  her  parents 
and  little  sister  who  drove  over  from  Water- 
loo. Sunday  Oct.  8,  and  spent  a  few  hours 
with  her. 

Did  you  ever  watch  Edna  Kupfer  imitate 
the  large  girls'  signing?  If  not.  you  are 
missing  something. 

Irene  Colwell  was  very  much  surprised 
when  she  received  a  package  which  con 
tained  a  beautiful  new  coat.  Now  Irene  is 
very  proud. 

Thelma  Penman's  father  came  over  from 
Bo^eman  Wednesday  Oct.  18,  and  spent  a 
few  hours  with  Thelma. 

Stepha  Tularaski  receives  dress  goods 
from  home  f)'cm  which  she  usually  makes  a 
dress.  -We  call  her  a  rather  young  dress- 
maker. 

Every  time  Ida  Biavaschi  comes  into  the 
dining  room  she  shov-'^j  her  tooth  to  Miss 
Anderson.  Wonder  if  sh^  is  ever  going  to 
forget  about  it? 

Laura  Manza  and  Montana  Parr  went  lo 
Butte  Oct.  15.  They  expect  to  go  again  in 
another  month  in  hopes  of  recovering  their 
hearing. 

Margaret  Martin's  parents  and  brother, 
accompanied  by  a  lady  friend,  motored 
over  from  Butte  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  and  paid 
a  most  enjoyable  visit  to  Margie  and  Edith 
Wilhelm. 

Helen  Johnson's  birthday  was  Oct.  6. 
She  received  two  packages  containing 
various  gifts  and  a  large  assortment  of 
"goodies"  with  which  she  treated  her  room 
mates. 

We  wonder  how  Mary  Bubnash  can  al- 


ways smile.  Rain  or  shine,  good  news  or 
trouble,  Mary  is  forever  pleasant. 

Bessie  McPherson  returned  to  school 
Nov.  4,  I  bet  she  will  be  occupied  for  some 
time  now  trying  to  catch  up  with  her  class. 

Mary  Maine  received  a  long  newsy  letter 
from  her  mother  recently  saying  that  her 
father  would  probably  visit  Boulder  this 
term.  Mary  hopes  he  will.  He  has  never 
been  here  so  far. 

Faye  Redmond  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  recently,  saying  that  her  folks  had 
been  in  Oregon  for  a  visit.  They  made  the 
trip  overland. 

Velma  Goldizen  was  the  only  little  girl 
who  went  to  Whitehall  with  Mr.  Menzemer 
to  appear  before  a  convention  of  Women's 
clubs.    The  other  little  tots  envied  her. 

A  majority  of  the  younger  girls  were  de- 
lighted when  Mrs.  Brown  moved  them  into 
the  larger  girls  dormitories.  Now  we  have 
not  so  much  work,  as  we  had  otherwise. 

We  girls  think  Mrs.  Brown  is  about  the 
best  supervisor  we  have  ever  had.  She 
enjoys  our  pranks  as  well  as  we  do,  is  ever 
ready  for  a  joke,  delights  in  teasing  the 
girls,  is  always  ready  to  tell  a  story,  and, 
well,  isn't  that  enough? 

Lilly  Mattson's  birthday  was  Nov.  7.  Shu 
received  a  glorious  package  from  home 
which  contained  a  most  delicious  birthday 
cake,  some  apples,  and  a  pair  of  knitted 
hose.  The  funny  part  of  the  affair  was 
that  Margaret  Martin  believed  her  birth 
day  was  Nov.  6.  So  she  gave  her  a  sound 
licking,  and  forgot  all  about  it.  Later  in 
the  day  the  girls  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
convince  Margie  that  she  was  a  day  too 
soon  with  the  spanking. 

My;  but  the  stork  sure  is  a  little  bit  un- 
fair. Last  year  he  left  a  set  of  twins  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Erickson  of 
St.  Paul.  On  Oct.  11,  he  paid  another  visit 
to  the  same  couple  and  again  left  a  double" 
package  in  the  forms  of  twins  boys  eacl* 
weighing  about  seven  pounds.  Let's  hope 
that  they  get  to  be  President  and  Vice 
President  son^e  day. — The  Companion. 

Mrs.  Erickson  will  fondly  be  remembered 
by  her  Boulder  friends  as  Wlary  McCoy. 

The  following  clipping  was  taken  from 
the  "CALIFORNIA  NEWS." 

On  the  twelfth  of  June  my  folks  and  some 
friends  left  Montana  and  made  our  wonder- 
ful auto  trip  thru  Idaho  (via  Wallace)  and 
then  to  Spokane,  Washington,  where  we 
stayed  for  a  few  days,  visiting  with  old 
friends  formerly  of  Montana. 

On  the  first  of  July  we  continued  our  trip 
to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  but  stayed  there  for 
Only  two  days,  helping  the  people  celebrate 
the  first,  instead  of  the  fourth. 

Later  we  returned  to  Washington  and 
went  thru  Mt.  Rainer  Park.  There  we  went 
to  see  a  skiing  contset  and  it  was  very  inter- 
esting. Then  we  started  off  again,  and 
stopped  at  many  other  points  of  interest. 
We  spent  four  days  in  Portland. 

We  traveled  thru  California  for  almost 
two  weeks  and  at  last  we  reached  Long 
Beach,  where  we  are  to  stop  all  the  winter. 

The  trip  was  a  great  treat  and  seemea 
wonderful  to  me. 

— Thelma  Blackman. 


(Continued  on  Pace  8.) 
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Thanksgiving  is  upon  us  and  we  plan  to 
have  a  nice  time.  In  the  morning  we  will 
have  a  Thanksgiving  exercise,  at  noon  a  tur- 
key dinner,  and  in  the  evening  a  party. 

Next  comes  Christmas,  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Thanksgiving  and  again  we  are  ask 
ing  parents  not  to  plan  to  have  their  chil- 
dren home  for  the  day.  We  will  have  only 
the  day  itself  for  holiday  and  then  will  re- 
sume school,  at  once,  for  we  wish  to  make 
up  some  of  the  time  lost  because  of 
"Alastrlm"  last  year.  We  shall  have  a  tree 
or  something  akin  to  it,  a  party  on  Xmas 
eve.,  a  big  dinner  on  Christmas,  and  another 
party  that  evening,  with  lots  of  candy,  fruit, 
and  nuts. 

Send  your  presents  to  the  children  early. 
It  is  hard  to  be  the  one  whose  presents  have 
not  come  on  Xmas  eve.,  even  if  we  know 
they  are  coming.    So  Send  'em  early! 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


The  death  of  Dr.  John  Burton  Hotchkiss 
of  Gallaudet  College,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Nov.  3,  came  as  a 
shock  and  a  grief  to  many,  especially  to 
those  of  us  who  have  attended  Gallaudet 
College.  No  one  could  know  him  without 
respecting,  honoring,  and  loving  him. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  stop  and  help 
some  one  in  need  of  his  help  and  he  always 
helped  with  so  much  sincerety  and  with  so 
little  thought  of  self,  that  it  was  a  keen 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him. 

To  the  deaf  student  he  was  a  continual 
inspiration  and  to  the  normal  fellows  not 
only  this,  but  a  frend  whose  friendship  was 
never  forgotten. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  D.  W.  George, 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Jacksonville,  has 
been  retired.    He  and  Mrs.  George  spend 


much  of  their  time  now  in  St.  Louis  where 
a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Wolpert,  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Mr.  George's  father  and  mother  were 
educated  at  the  Kentucky  School  and  his 
father  taught  here  for  some  years.  The 
father  founded  the  Standard  (then  known 
as  The  Kentucky  Deaf-Mute)  in  1874  and 
was  its  editor  until  his  death  in  1876. 

Mr.  George  is  well  known  in  Danville, 
where  he  has  many  relatives  and  friends. 
He  sometimes  turns  up  at  the  reunions  of 
the  deaf,  and  when  he  does  always  injects 
his  full  share  of  "pep"  into  the  proceedings. 
He  has  had  an  active  useful  life  as  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  largest  schools  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  United  States,  and  his  friends  here 
wish  tor  him  many  happy  years  of  ease  and 
enjoyment. — The  Kentucky  Standard. 

Mrs.  Wolpert  was  a  teacher  in  our  school 
for  several  years  and  Mr.  Wolpert  was  a 
supervisor  while  he  was  getting  money  to 
attend  college. 


The  -Deaf  Oklahoman  announces  the 
marriage  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Edmunds,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Blattner  of  the  Oklahoma  school, 
to  Mr.  O.  L.  Mclntyre,  the  new  superinten- 
dent of  the  Oregon  school.  Those  of  us 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  new  Mrs. 
Mclntyre  extends  back  to  her  childhood 
days  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  most  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  the  Oregon 
school  in  having  the  influence  of  this 
cultured  and  talented  lady  as  a  positive 
force  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  school. — T.. 


The  presence  of  the  Old  Tiger  of  Prance 
in  this  coantry  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
stirring  up  sympathy  for  the  French  posi- 
tion in  present  European  crisis,  reminds  us 
of  a  former  messenger  from  the  same  coun- 
try cent  on  a  similar  mission  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  It  would  be  uu- 
fortunate  if,  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  aged  stateman,  his  mission 
should  have  an  ending  similar  to  that  of  the 
previous  one.  His  presence  also  arouses 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Reparations  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  government  to 
arrange  for  the  refunding  of  the  debts  due 
to  our  government.  So  far  as  the  writer 
has  learned,  nothing  definite  has  yet  been 
accomplished.  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Jugo  Slavia  and  Rumania  have  appointed 
diplomatic  representatives  to  discuss  the 
matter  but  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  only 
1*1  jnre  and  Rumania  have  entered  in*^o  even 
a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  problem,  and 
the  French  delegate,  after  some  little 
discussion  of  the  problem  with  the  com- 
mission, was  suddenly  recalled,  and  no 
date  for  his  return  has  been  set.  France  is, 
however,  paying  interest  on  this  debt  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-one  millions  a  year,  in  semi- 
annual installments.  England  recently  paid 
one  hunderd  millions  as  an  installment  on 
the  interest  due  this  country.  Cuba  also 
pays  regularly  interest  on  the  seven  million 
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dollars  she  owes  our  government.  Poland 
has  declared  her  willingness  to  enter  upon 
negatiations  but  has  gone  no  farther.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  results  ot 
Clemenceau's  efforts  to  mould  American 
public  opinion  to  his  liking. — T. 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 

Sometimes  those  of  us  who  work  with  and 
for  the  deaf  get  very  much  discouraged. 
We  have  labored  long  and  hard  with  a  cer. 
tain  pupil  or  a  certain  class,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  development  of  individual 
ability  or  character.  We  feel  that  in  that 
particular  case  at  least  our  efforts  have  beeii 
practically  wasted,  and  these  particular  pu 
pils  will  never  amount  to  enough  to  repay 
the  efforts  spent  in  their  training.  Then 
something  happens  that  brings  back  to  us 
courage  and  inspiration.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
letter  telling  of  the  success  of  one  with 
whom  we  had  formerly  labored  and  about 
whom  we  at  times  felt  as  discouraged  as 
now,  and  who  gives  us  at  least  partial  credit 
for  his  success.  Then  we  renew  your  efforts 
with  enthusiasm,  feeling  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  line  of  endeavor  in 
which  we  would  rather  be  engaged.  The 
statement  made  by  Henry  Ford  in  the  story 
of  his  life  in  McClure's  Magazine  shoulci 
give  this  kind  of  encouragement  to  us  all. 
He  says,  "No  particular  consideration  has  to 
be  given  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  employees. 
They  do  their  work  one  hundred  percsnt." 
Of  what  other  class  can  such  a  thing  be 
said?  Apparently  work  with  the  Deaf  is 
something  of  a  success  if  preparing  men  ana 
women  to  be  one  hundred  percent  efficient 
is  worth  while. — T. 


The  work  of  the  school  year  as  now  well 
under  way.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  ths 
earnest  spirit  exemplified  by  all — both 
teachers  and  pupils.  There  is  a  spirit  ot 
hearty  co-operation  manifeisi  along  all  lines, 
which  argues  well  for  an  especially  success- 
ful year  of  work.  Teachers  appear  en- 
thusiastic and  determined  to  do  their  best 
for  the  development  of  the  pupils  in  their 
classes,  while  pupils,  especially  those  most 
advanced,  seem  to  realize  that  this  is  their 
opportunity,  and  that  the  amount  of  benefit 
they  receive  from  the  work  of  the  year  will 
depend  largely  upon  their  own  efforts. 
Some  seem  almost  over  anxious  to  get  over 
the  ground,  to  cover  the  work  of  the  course 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  sometimes  are  anxi- 
ous to  take  up  new  work  before  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  old  has  prepared  them  to  do, 
so. 

Although  we  desire  very  much  to  do  as 
great  an  amount  of  work  as  possible  in  each 
class,  and  that  each  grade  shall,  if  possible, 
cover  at  least  that  part  of  tne  course  of 
study  assigned  to  it,  we  should  not  make  a 
fetish  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  but 
rather  of  the  quality  of  that  which  is  accom- 
plished. It  is  vastly  better  to  cover  half  of 
the  work  of  the  year,  and  to  cover  that  in 
such  a  way  that  the  child  has  the  inform- 


ation at  his  command  at  any  moment  he 
needs  it,  than  to  cover  all  the  work  of  the 
year,  in  such  a  slip  shod  manner,  that  it  is 
available  for  use,  if  at  all,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  often  mixed  with  error. 

There  are  some  lines  of  knowledge,  which, 
to  be  of  use  to  the  child,  must  be  so 
thoroughly  mastered  that  the  fact  appears 
instantaneously  to  meet  the  need  tor  it. 
Knowledge  of  the  combinations  in  Arith- 
metic, of  the  multiplication  table,  e*:c.,  will 
illustrate  this  fact.  Here  only  perfect 
knowledge  is  useful  knowledge. 

American  public  schools  are  accused  of 
failing  to  insist  on  the  mastery  of  any  sub- 
ject. It  is  said  that  pupils  of  all  grades  are 
conspicuously  inaccurate,  that  they  do  not 
use  their  mother  tongue  correctly,  and  that 
their  information  in  the  funaamental  branch- 
es which  should  be  the  common  possession 
of  all  fails  to  be  exact.  If  that  is  true,  it 
constitutes  a  defect  of  so  serious  a  char- 
acter, that  every  one  should  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  remedy  it. 

/i-s  teachers  of  children  whose  condition 
makes  increasingly  difficult  a  mastery  of 
any  of  the  lines  of  knowleujje,  and  especially 
of  language,  the  principal  vehicle  by  which 
all  other  lines  of  knowledge  are  communi- 
cated it  behooves  us  to  redouble  our  efforts 
to  enable  our  pupils  to  attain  the  most  com- 
plete mastery  possible  of  the  subiects 
studied^  For  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  nothing 
is  good  enough  but  the  best.  In  speech,  let 
us  have  better  speech — as  nearly  perfect 
speech  as  we  are  able  to  make  it.  In 
arithmetic,  let  us  insist  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  go 
In  language,  let  us  aim  to  secure,  not  only 
correct  expression  but  also  effective  ex- 
pressions. Difficult?  Yes,  but  that  ex- 
pression is  usually  clearest  and  most 
effective,  which  is  put  in  simplest  language. 
Better  the  ability  to  express  an  idea  in  clear, 
conci;e  language,  than  with  a  partial  now- 
ledge  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  large 
words  to  express  the  idea  more  or  less  in- 
correctly. Let  all  strive,  <eacners  and  pu- 
pils alike,  to  make  the  work  of  this  year 
bet^_er  in  every  respect  than  that  of  any 
prceding  one,  and  to  do  as  much  of  it  as  we 
are  capable  of  doing  well. — T. 


One  by  one  the  veterans  are  passing  away. 
The  last  "LEADER"  announced  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Bell  and  H.  C.  Hammond.  Last  month 
Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter  formerly  of  the 
Gallaudet  faculty,  a  woman  whose  influence 
will  be  long  felt  wherever  there  are  former 
college  or  normal  students,  on  account  of 
her  profound  scholarship  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Deaf,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  the  departed. 

Now  word  comes  of  the  death  of  Professor 
J.  B.  Hotchkiss,  for  many  years,  professor  of 
I-Iistcry  and  English  in  the  college.  Prof. 
Hotchkiss  will  be  sadly  missed  at  future 
meetings  of  the  convention  as  well  as  leave 
a  place  hard  to  fill  in  the  college  faculty. 

— T. 
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LQCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE  ' 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

William  Yaeger  is  as  busy  as  a  bee.  He 
is  alTvays  working  in  Arithmetic. 

Edward  Baker  and  Arthur  Thomas  are 
still  very  good  pals. 

Henry  Barker  is  very  anxious  that  the 
river  will  freeze  over  very  soon  so  that  he 
can  go  skating  every  afternoon. 

Lewis  Howard  is  very  playful  this  year-. 
He  is  very  different  from  last  year. 

Delos  Vandecar  seems  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  gymnasium  work.  He  is  doing  very 
well. 

Billy  Mayer's  mother  came  to  pay  Billy  a 
visit  for  a  few  hours  on  Nov.  13.,  She  was 
well  pleased  with  everything  she  said. 

Harry  Tilden  made  himself  a  good 
costume  tor  the  Hallowe'en  party.  He 
looked  like  a  Spanish  bov. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  is  growing  very  fast 
now.  He  wants  to  be  as  tall  as  his  brother, 
Harry  Schoenberg. 

Adoloph  Renner  is  ever-ready  to  help  the 
others  when  they  are  in  need  of  his  service. 
He  is  a  thoughtful  boy. 

Clarence  Wilson  came  back  to  school  with 
his  cheerful  face  on  November  10.  He  has 
to  work  hard  to  catch  up  with  his  class. 

Ole  Olbu  is  one  of  the  few  boys  who  can 
work  out  the  peg  puzzle  and  he  always 
succeeds.    Most  of  the  others  fail  to  do  it. 

Bmil  Bennett  has  learned  that  his  sister 
was  married  not  very  long  ago.  He  is 
anxious  to  see  his  new  brother-in-law  when 
he  gets  home  again. 

Ley  Ian  Wood's  father  came  here  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  He  had  just  returned  from  the 
East  where  he  had  been  to  buy  goods  for 
the  state  of  Montana. 

Earl  Custer  has  received  a  great  many 
letters  from  home  telling  him  about  the 
home  news  and  that  the  family  at  home  are 
all  well. 

John  Nagel  and  Frank  Amann  are  great 
debaters.  Some  day  they  will  stand  on  the 
stage  to  debate  with  each  other.  We,  boys 
wonder  who  will  win  in  debating. 

Roy  Tuggle  got  a  big  package  containing 
apples,  cake  and  fudges  from  home.  He 
shared  It  with  the  pupils  of  his  class  as  well 
as  with  some  officers  and  teachers. 

William  Gilliam  hopes  that  the  goose 
mother  will  pick  her  chickens  and  drop 
their  feathers  upon  the  earth.  So  he  can 
often  go  out  of  doors  to  make  a  snow-man. 

Alvin  Lien  received  a  big  box  of  candy 
from  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  want  it  all 
for  himself.  He  shared  it  with  his  friends 
Don't  you  see  how  big  hearted  he  is? 

Raymond  Johnson  was  much  pleased  to 
have  his  sister  with  him  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  November  7  and  8.  She  went  back 
to  Butte  where  she  has  a  position 

Harry   Schoenberg   weighs   139  pounds. 


He  has  gained  several  pounds  since  he  came 
to  school.  He  feels  so  fine.  He  said  that 
he  has  never  felt  better  in  his  life.  That  is 
fine. 

Rudolph  Posposil  has  come  back  to 
school.  He  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  be 
with  his  old  friends  again.  He  had  been 
absent  for  a  year  as  his  father  needed  hin' 
very  badly  to  help  him  on  the  farm. 

Chester  Patrick  and  Elmer  Nace  were  the 
patients  in  the  hospital  for  two  days,  where 
they  were  confined  with  light  colds.  Thev 
were  glad  to  get  back  into  school  and  go  to 
their  studies. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  have  learned 
that  their  parents  are  going  to  quit  farming 
and  will  live  in  California.  They  think  that 
they  will  go  to  school  in  Berkeley. 

Henry  Nickerson  said  that  his  sister, 
Evelyn  will  come  here  to  visit  him  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  She  is  a  former  pupil 
of  this  school  and  is  attending  the  high 
school  at  home  now. 

Floyd  Post  was  learning  how  to  box,  but 
when  he  was  boxing  with  Adolph  Renner. 
He  got  so  much  punishment  that  he  quit. 
He  dees  not  want  any  more.  He  said  that 
he  will  never  box  again. 


THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  played  in  the  Gymnasium  October  31 
Mirs  Rathbun  was  captain  and  lead  us  in 
the  march.  We  sat  on  the  chairs.  Some 
boys  and  girls  carried  the  cookies  and 
cocoa  and  apples  to  us.  We  got  the  girls 
and  danced  on  the  floor  in  the  Gymnasium. 
The  big  boys  changed  their  clothes  and  put 
them  on  the  bed.  Mr.  Taylor  gave  pri7:es 
to  Harry  and  others. 

Miss  Rathbun  read  our  hands  and  Miss 
Miller  signed  to  us  yesterday. 

--Floyd  Post 

We  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  last  night. 
My  clown  suit  was  funny.  Lloyd  Revelle  got 
a  prize.  It  was  a  tie  clip.  We  had  some 
apples,  cup-cakes,  and  cocoa.  Miss  Rath- 
bun and  Miss  Miller  read  our  hands. 

Many  boys  and  girls  danced.  Miss  Rath- 
bun lead  the  march.  Leylan  was  a  frog. 
He  was  funny.  Earl's  Hallowe'en  costume 
waj  an  old  farmer.  Walter  and  William 
rode  in  an  auto. 

— Edward  Barker. 
—  ^  mm-^^  

We  went  to  the  Hallowe'en  party  October 
3.1.  We  went  to  line  up  and  walked  to  the 
Gymnasium.  Adolph  put  on  the  soldier 
s.iic.  He  was  a  soldier  and  carried  a  gun. 
William  and  Herbold  rode  in  the  auto  in 
the  gymnasium.  They  were  going  on  a 
honeymoon  around  the  world.  Floyd  put 
on  the  "K.  K.  K."  suit.  Edwin  was  an 
artist.  He  carried  some  paint  and  paper  on 
a  board.  We  won  some  candy  and  other 
things.  I  sat  on  the  chair  and  it  broke.  I 
fell  on  the  floor.  George  and  Harry  made 
fun  of  me.  Mary  Maine  and  Maxine  Bragg 
passed  some  cakes,  cocoa  and  apples  for 
lunch.  The  boys  and  girls  danced.  We  had 
a  good  time.  Miss  Rathbun  read  our  palms. 
We  went  and  washed  the  disnes,  cups  and 
spcons  in  the  dishwasher. 

—Earl  Custer. 
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THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  had  a  party  Hallowe'en.  We  had  it 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  was  all 
decorated  with  black  cats,  witches,  pump- 
kins and  Jack-o-Lantren.  It  was  very 
pretty.  The  girls  and  boys  were  all  dressed 
in  costume.  Some  of  the  costumes  were 
very  tunny.  Mary  Bubnash  won  the  prize 
tor  the  big  deat  girls.  She  was  dressed  as 
an  old  negress  on  crutches.  Alma  Jensen 
got  the  prize  for  the  blind  girls.  She  was 
dressed  as  an  old  witch  riding  a  broom. 
Ida  Biavischi  won  the  prize  ror  the  little 
deaf  girls.  She  was  dressed  as  a  china- 
man. She  had  a  black  quere.  Harry 
Schoenfcerg  was  a  Jatchman.  He  had 
straight  flaxen  hair  and  funny  sack-cloth 
pants,  and  a  long  stemmed  pipe.  He  won 
the  prize  for  the  older  boys.  Little  Lloyd 
won  the  prize  for  the  small  deaf  boys.  I  did 
not  notice  what  his  costume  was.  I  was 
dressed  as  a  Spainish  dancer,  and  a  good 
many  people  said  I  looked  pretty.  I  had  a 
yellow  dress  a  grey  head  piece  and  long  red 
ear-rings. 

Mr.  Kemp  told  us  to  get  in  line.  We 
walked  around  the  gymnasium  several 
times. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Jeslch,  Mrs.  Kemp 
and  Miss  Anderson.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Kemp  gave  us  the  prizes.  The  prizes  wero 
very  nice.  Mary  Bubnash  got  a  set  of  gold 
lingerie  clasps.  Ida  got  two  handkerchievs 
and  Harry  got  a  puzzle. 

After  the  prizes  had  been  given  the  girls 
and  boys  went  and  sat  down.  Edwin  Seller, 
Floyd  Post  and  I  were  chosen  to  pass  the 
refreshments.  I  passed  the  napkins  first 
and  then  the  cups  and  saucers.  I  then 
passed  the  cake  and  Floyd  and  Edwin 
passed  the  cocoa.  After  that  Harry  Tilden, 
Walter  Herbold,  Maxine  Bragg  and  I  passed 
the  apples. 

After  every  one  had  finished  eating. 
Miss  Rathbun  and  Miss  Miller  went  into  a 
booth.  Miss  Rathbun  told  our  fortunes  and 
Miss  Miller  told  us  what  she  said.  She 
told  me  I  would  always  dress  stylish  and 
would  have  many  friends  and  that  I  would 
have  two  sweethearts  one  or  whom  I  would 
marry  when  I  was  35  years  old.  The  boys 
said  it  was  terrible  to  think  I  would  be  such 
an  old  maid  before  I  got  married. 

She  read  our  palms  and  toid  many  of  us 
our  fortunes.  She  told  Maxine  Bragg  that 
she  would  be  lazy  and  would  never  like  to 
work.  She  said  she  would  inherit  lots  ot 
money  and  that  she  would  have  many  lovers. 

She  told  Mary  Bubnash  that  she  would 
have  three  husbands.  One  would  be  an 
engineer.  She  said  Mary  would  have  manv 
new  friends  and  that  she  would  marry  a 
millionaire.  Poor  Mary!  Every  one  says 
she  is  going  to  poison  two  of  them  off  to  get 
the  millionaire. 

After  the  fortunes  had  been  told  the 
dance  started.  We  danced  one-step,  two 
steps,  three-steps,  fox-trots,  waltzes. 

We  enjoyed  the  tag-two  steps  very  much. 
We  all  had  a  polly  time  at  the  party. 

— Mary  Maine. 

^h'e  hTke 

One  day  the  teachers  went  to  Helena  to 
the  State  Fair,  so  we  had  a  holiday.  Messrs 
Low  and  Kemp  took  us  for  a  hike.  Early  in 
the  morining  we  began  to  get  ready.  We 
put  on  our  overalls,  khaki  suits,  etc. 


Miss  Anderson  and  two  ot  the  girls  made 
three  kinds  of  sandwiches  for  our  lunch. 
Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Low  put  up  our  lunch. 
They  put  it  in  tin  cans.  We  put  the  cans 
in  our  Boy  Scout  bags  and  slung  the  bags 
on  our  backs.  Our  lunch  consisted  of  three 
kinds  of  sandwiches,  bacon,  two  steaks, 
beet  and  dill  pickles,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
prunes  and  cookies.  We  set  out  about  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Low  saw  some  ducks  at  Wlerrill's 
Lake.  He  shot  at  them  but  missed  them 
McAdoo  chased  a  rabbit.  Mr.  Low  shot  at 
the  rabbit  and  wounded  it  in  the  leg.  It 
ran  a  little  way  and  fell  dead. 

Fulton  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
Harry.    Harry  cut  it  open  and  cleaned  it. 

\/e  walked  up  the  Little  Boulder  canyon. 
After  while  Mr.  Low  stopped  to  fish.  We 
stopped  to  rest.  We  gathered  wood  and 
built  a  fire,  as  we  were  cold.  Mr.  Low  did 
not  catch  any  fish.  They  would  not  bite. 
By  and  by  we  put  out  the  fire  and  went  on. 
We  saw  a  beaver  dam. 

When  we  had  walked  about  eight  miles, 
we  decided  to  stop  for  dinner.  We  looked 
for  a  suitable  place  for  dinnier.  We  found 
one  and  gathered  wood  and  made  a  fire. 
We  boiled  coffee. 

Harry  sinned  the  rabbit.  Mr.  Low  sharp- 
ened the  end  of  a  stick  and  he  put  the 
rabbit  on  the  stick  and  sprinkled  salt  on  it 
pntl  broiled  it  over  the  fire.  We  sharpened 
the  ends  of  forked  sticks  and  put  bacon  on 
t:_em.  We  broiled  the  bacon.  We  enjoyed 
our  lunch. 

After  eating,  we  cut  our  initials  on  trees 
and  Walter  took  pictures  of  us  with  his 
kodak.  Once  we  all  sat  on  a  log  and  he 
took  a  picture  of  us. 

Mr.  Kemp  showed  us  a  bear  trap  which 
was  made  of  logs. 

After  awhile  we  started  for  home.  On 
the  way  some  of  the  boys  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  They  waved  their  caps  to 
the  bovs  below  them. 

Mr.  Kemp  called  and  told  them  to  come 
down.  We  saw  many  cattle  on  the  hill. 
•  -^v  ran  when  they  saw  us.  On  the  way 
home  we  saw  a  rock  that  looked  like  a  camel 
'1   ^  camel  had  a  long  neck. 

We  reached  home  at  half  past  four  o'clock. 
We  thanked  Messrs  Kemp  and  Low.  We 
told  them  that  we  had  had  a  fine  time  and 
we  said  that  we  wanted  to  go  again  soon. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  several  reports 
have  come  in  of  spacebands  thefts  in  vorious 
plants. 

On  September  29  we  received  an  order 
for  sixty  spacebands  from  a  paper  in 
T'vMana.  to  replace  stolen  bands.  A  few 
days  later  an  order  for  120  bands  came  m 
from  an  Illinois  daily. 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention,"  writes 
Linotype  representative  from  the  Middle 
West,  "that  thirty-five  spacebands  were 
stolen  from  a  plant  in  one  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  Kansas,  and  soon  after  fifty  more 
from  an  office  in  a  larger  city  in  that  State. 

"In  the  latter  office,  the  one  who  stole 
the  bands  introduced  himself  as  an  inspector 
for  the  Linotype  Company. 

"He  is  about  five  feet  tall,  weighs  per- 
'  .-:"s  125  pounds,  is  of  slender  build,  and  of 
dark,  or  olive,  complexion.  He  is  neatly 
dressed,  and  usually  is  smooth-sliaven." 

— The  Linotype  News. 
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KANSAS  CITY  CLUB  DISCOVERS  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  OPTIMIST 

On  Friday,  August  11,  the  Kansas  City, 
(Mo.)  Optimist  Club  observed  Ladies  Day 
and  on  that  occasion  heard  one  of  the  great- 
est sermons  ever  preached  by  a  human  be- 
ing. Miss  Helen  May  Martin  of  Olathe, 
Kans.,  who  startled  the  entire  musical  world 
last  April,  by  playing  what  was  probably  the 
first  piano  recital  in  history  to  have  been 
given  by  a  person  with  neither  sight  nor 
hearing,  was  with  us  on  the  above  date  and 
gave  the  pi'ogram. 

The  story  of  Helen  May  Martin's  life  leads 
one  to  wonder  whether  there  is  any  limit  in 
spite  of  handicaps,  provided  there  is  the 
soul  of  Optimism  and  the  will  to  do.  The 
writer  contends  that  Helen  Martin,  deaf  and 
blind,  is  the  world's  most  shining  example 
of  Optimism. 

Helen  May  Martin  was  born  in  Lincoln. 
Neb.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  teach  one  who  was  both 
deaf  and  blind.  At  the  age  of  18  years, 
however,  she  secured  special  permission  to 
enter  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Olathe, 
Kansas,  and  surprised  even  her  teachers  by 
completing  the  regular  nine-year  course  in 
five  years.  In  1918  an  old  blind  pianist 
came  through  Olathe,  hunted  Helen  out  and 
after  discussing  her  case  with  Helen's 
mother,  gave  the  girl  four  piano  lessons. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  what  her 
friends  believe  will  prove  an  unparalleled 
career. 

Miss  Martin  plays  the  piano  by  vibration 
She  is  able  to  "feel"  her  music  best  by 
placing  the  ball  of  her  foot  against  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  piano  or  bv  holding 
her  left  foot  under  the  "soft"  pedal.  Gou- 
nods'  "March  Pontifical'  the  "Don  Giovanni" 
minuet  of  Mozart,  Lang's  "Flowers  Song" 
and  Bond's  "Perfect  Day"  were  the  numbers 
used.  Te  precision  with  which  the  young 
lady  picks  her  notes  out  of  completely  blank 
space,  strikes-  them  and  ma,nages  retards, 
dynamics,  etc.,  is  marvellous. 

The  concert  pianist  to  whom  we  rre 
accustomed  plays  by  "note"  With  the  written 
music  score  in  handy  view.  A  few  pianists 
of  some  reputation  play  "by  ear" — Blind 
Boone,  the  famous  Missouri  negro,  for  in- 
stance. Paderewski,  when  he  played,  could 
both  see  and  hear.  Blind  Boone  could  hear, 
Helen  can  do  neither.  She  stores  in  her 
memory  the  vibratory  respones  of  her  soul 
to  the  touch  of  her  fingers  apon  the  keys 
Just  how  this  process  operates  is  not  for  the 
uninitated  to  attempt  to  explain.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  "there  are  more  things  in 
heavens  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dream- 
ed of  in  your  philosphy."  That  being 
admitted,  one  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
that  in  music  there  is  more,  much  more,  than 
mere  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  If  not,  how 
can  Helen  May  Martin,  hearing  absolutely 
no  sound,  resproduce  at  will  the  music  of  the 
masters? 

Helen  May  Martin  is  an  expert  cook,  hav- 
ing taken  first  prize  in  the  bread-making 
contest    when    she    graduated    from  the 
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Olathe  institutioii  five  years  ago.  She 
bakes  excellent  cake,  sews  and  knits  expert- 
ly and  operates  her  typewriter  with  ease. 

The  Kansas  City  Optimist  Club  congratu- 
lates itself  upon  having  been  the  first  club 
of  this  character  to  bring  this  unique  and 
novel  entertainer  to  a  noon-day  meeting. 
Helen  Martin  has  broken  into  the  big  league 
and  already  many  Chautauqua  and  lyceum 
managers  are  after  her  for  bookings.  Mrs. 
Helen  Martin,  the  girl's  mother  and  constant 
and  companion,  says  that  they  expect  to 
sign  to  the  Orpheum,  Keith's  or  Pantages. 
Optimist  Clubs  will  do  well  to  endeavor  to 
bring  this  wonder  pianist,  the  world's  great- 
est Optimist,  to  their  meetings.  Here  is  a 
sermon  rich  and  full  of  spirit  and  power,  a 
philosphy  of  Optimism  the  greatest  and  nobl- 
est we  have  ever  known.  The  writer  com- 
mends Helen  May  Martin,  her  ability  as  a 
pianist,  and  her  Optimism,  to  Optimists 
everywhere.  Long  may  she  live,  and  adorn 
and  glorify,  by  her  talents  and  her  virtues, 
the  society  in  which  she  moves. 

— International  Optimist. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  SPORTS. 

1.  Strong  muscles  give  power,  and  skill  is 
the  key  to  use  them. 

2.  A  fellow  must  be  mentally  awake, 
physically  strong,  and  morally  straight,  , 

3.  Swearing  makes  a  fellow  tough,  not  a 
gentleman  and  'good  sport. — 

4. .  Six  days  in  a  week  you  shar  p'ay  games 

5.  Honor  your  parents  by  making  yourself 
strong  and  able  to  do  things. 

6.  .  Don't  kill  pep  and  energy.  Get  some 
life  into  you. 

7.  No  one  should  abuse  his  phycical  streng- 
th by  vices. 

8.  Stealing  a  game  by  <uw  tricks  is  not 
good  sport. 

9.  Don't  lie  in  a  game  to  win.  No  one 
loves  a  liar. 

10.  Don't  envy  what  other  fellows  can  do. 
Get  out  and  practice  to  be  a  better  player 
yourself. — Sel. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter 

Ernest  Watt  was  glad  to  get  a  letter  from 
home  with  all  the  home  news  in  it. 

Pat  Callahan  has  started  "The  Scraf 
Dance"  on  the  piano  and  he  is  working  hard 
on  it. 

John  Antelope  had  .  a  letter  irom  his 
brother  Joe,  and  he  told  John  one  of  his 
friends  at  home  had  died. 

Evertt  Cummings  received  a  nice  package 
from  his  mother.  It  had  some  sweet  things 
in  it. 

Harold  Ferguson  is  very  proud  of  the 
Hallowe'en  prize  he  won.  He  got  a  nice 
tie  clasp  and  a  pair  of  sleeves  holders. 

Bert  Goodwin  hears  they  have  a  new 
truck  for  hauling  grain  at  home  and  he  is 
anxious  to  see  it. 

John  Lambert  received  some  colored 
crayons  from  home  and  he  use  them  every 
day  in  school. 
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John  Selon  was  pleased  to  hear  that  his 
father  had  gotten  some  new  stock  for  the 
ranch.  They  were  the  Guernsey  stock  and 
are  very  fine. 

Oscar  Schoeberg  received  a  letter  saying 
his  sister  Adla  was  better,  and  he  was  re- 
lieved. 

Joe  Zunich  went  home  Oct.  21.  and  did 
not  until  Oct.  29.  He  has  to  work  hard 
now  to  catch  up  in  his  studies. 

Frank  Heffern  was  sorry  to  hear  that  his 
father  had  had  an  accident.  Frnk  hopes  it 
is  nothing  serious. 

Jacob  Roberts  and  John  Selon  had  their 
tonsils  taken  out  Oct.  15.  Both  got  over 
it  nicely  and  are  glad  it  is  over  with. 

Andy  Mikkelson  has  substituted  for  Har- 
old Ferguson  as  guide  for  the  men  and  he  is 
always  glad  to  do  it. 

Hughes  Shields  received  several  Hallowe'- 
en packages;  he  got'  one  from  California 
and  was  delighted  with  it. 

Charlie  Kauffman  is  making  good  pro- 
gress in  his  music  this  year.  He  had 
finished  "Old  Black  Joe." 

Herman  Spoelder  wrote  a  Braille  letter 
to  his  sister.  His  sister  is  anxious  to  learn 
to  read  Braille  and  thot  this  would  be  a 
good  to  learn. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Mildred  Sprague  is  looking  for  her  mother 
to  visit  her  sometime  in  the  future. 

Aidrey  Mitchell  practices  every  day  on 
the  piano  and  she  is  making  more  progress 
than  ever  before. 

E'hel  Keeland  is  working  hard  on  her 
Spelling.  She  is  going  to  try  to  make  a 
good  grade  in  January. 

Hilda  Spoonemore  had  a  letter  from  her 
aunt  Mattie  and  she  was  sorry  to  hear  her 
aunt  had  been  sick.  She  hopes  she  is 
better  by  now. 

Alma  Jensen  got  several  new  things  this 
month;  she  received  a  package  from  her 
grandmother  containing  a  nice  sweater. 
She  also  won  a  nice  pair  of  silk  stockings 
at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 

  -*^^^«'-^^—  

MINUTES     FOR  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Society  held  its  regular  business 
meeting  Oct.  7.  All  members  responded  to 
roll  call  with  suitable  quotations.  As  there 
was  no  old  business,  the  President  called  for 
new  business.  Pat  Callahan  made  a  motion 
that  the  programs  be  given  as  outlined  last 
year.  This  motion  carried.  The  same 
member  made  the  motions  that  the  Contitix- 
tion  be  revised;  that  the  following  be  on  the 
committee  Mr.  Menzemer,  Miss  Wood,  and 
Mr.  Morris;  the  following  pupils,  Pat 
Callahan,  Oscar  Schoeberg,  Audrey  Mitchell 
and  Herman  Spoelder.  These  motions 
carried.  A  fine  of  fifteen  cents  was  imposed 
on  Joe  Zunich  for  sleeping.    Hughes  Shields 


was  also  fined  ten  cents.  A  few  sug- 
gestions were  made  but  no  action  taken. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  October 
21.    Mr.  Morris  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

• — Herman  Spoelder,  Sec'y. 


The  Society  held  its  regular  literary 
meeting  Oct.  21.  and  all  members  but  Joe 
Zunich  responded  to  roll  calL  The 
President  appointed  Miss  Jesich  as  Critic. 
After  which  the  following  program  was 
carried  out. 

Recitation — "September"" 
Alma  Jensen 
Piano  Solo — "Old  Black  Joe" 

Charlie  Kauffman 
Recitation — "The  Butterfly" 

John  Antelope 
Vocal  Solo — "The  Slumber  Boat" 

Ethel  Keeland 
Recitation — "October" 

Ernest  Watt 
Piano  Solo — "Birthday  March" 

Herman  Spoelder 
Recitation — "October's  Butterflies" 

Harold  Ferguson 
Vocal    Solo — "Somewhere    a  Voice  is 
Calling" 

Pat  Callahan 
Recitation — "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay" 
Frank  Heffern 

Piano  Solo —  

Joe  Zunich  (absent) 
After  a  favorable  report  from  the  Critic 
the  Society  adjourned  until  Nov.  4.  Miss 
Wood  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

— Herman  Spoelder,  Sec'y. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  FRIENDS  AND  READING 

Your  family  is  worth  the  best  you  can  give 
it.  You  desire  for  their  enjoyment  the  best 
house,  the  best  food,  the  best  clothes  that 
you  can  afford.  And  you  are  very  careful 
that  they  cultivate  the  right  kind  of  friends. 
But  are  you  just  as  careful  about  choosing 
the  right  kind  of  reading?  You  should  be, 
for  reading  has  a  marked  influence  upon 
character,  especially  the  reading  that  comes 
under  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  impression- 
able. If  you  choose  The  Youth's  Companion 
you  are  giving  your  family  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  there  is  in  periodical  literature. 
If  you  see  The  Companion  in  a  house  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  a  safe  family  to  tie  up  to — ■ 
a  family  worth  knowing.  Try  it  for  a  year 
and  see. 

The  52  issues  of  1923  will  be  crowded  with 
tfernl  stories,  short  stories,  editorials, 
poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive: 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 
1923. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1922. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1923. 
All  for  ip2.50. 

4.  Or  include  McCall's  Magazine,  the 
monthly  authority  on  fashions.  Both 
publications,  only  $3.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 
Commonwealth  Ave.  &  St.  Paul  St., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Children  s  fPage 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


HOLLAND 

Holland  is  a  land  across  the  sea.  The 
Dutch  people  live  in  Holland. 

Along  the  sea  shore  they  have  built  high 
dikes 

These  dikes  keep  the  water  from  over- 
flowing the  land. 

Some  of  the  Dutch  cities  have  canals  for 
streets. 

Holland  is  called  the  "Land  of  Boats  and 
Windmills." 
1  am  a  little  Dutch  boy. 
My  name  is  Jan. 
I  live  in  Holland. 
I  wear  wooden  shoes. 
My  father  is  a  fisherman. 
He  has  a  big  sail-boat. 
I  go  out  in  the  boat  with  him. 
There  is  a  windmill  near  my  house. 
It  pumps  water  and  grinds  corn. 

I  am  a  little  Dutch  girl. 
My  name  is  Anneke. 
Jan  is  my  brother. 
We  played  together  all  day. 
We  like  to  watch  the  fishing  boats. 
We  like  to  run  on  the  high  dikes. 
We  work  in  our  gardens. 
There  are  red  and  yellow  tulips  in  our 
garden. 

There  are  purple,  pink,  and  white 
hyacinths,  too. — Sel. 


"You  dear  things!"  Margaret  whispered  to 
him.  You  sound  as  though  you  were  laugh- 
ing!" 

1  wonder  if  they  were.— Sel. 


THE  TAME  BEAR 

A  man  had  a  tame  bear.  It  could  dance, 
turn  someraults,  and  do  many  other  tricks. 
People  liked  to  see  the  bear  do  tricks. 
They  gave  the  man  money. 

Once  the  bear  ran  away.  It  went  into  a 
house.  Some  little  children  were  playing 
in  the  house.  They  saw  the  bear.  They 
thought  that  it  was  a  nice  big  dog.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  it.  They  patted  it  on  the 
head.  They  got  on  its  back.  They  pulled 
its  fur.    It  did  not  try  to  bite  tnem. 

The  children's  mother  was  down  town. 
After  a  while  she  came  home.  She  saw  her 
children  playing  with  the  bear.  She  was 
frightened  and  screamed. — Ex. 

A  NOTABLE  FAMILY 
By  Julia  M.  Colton 

There  are  seven  little  sisters 

In  the  family  of  the  Rays; 
They  have  very  sunny  tempers. 

And  most  interesting  ways; 


NOVEMBER. 

November  cold  and  dreary? 
November  old  and  weary? 
Just  listen,  little  girl  and  little  boy. 
Just  once  you  get  the  start  of  her. 
And  learn  to  know  the  heart  of  her, 
You'll  find  this  brimming  full  of  quiet  joy. 

— Selected. 


NOVEMBER  WIND 

The  November  wind  blew  and  blew.  It 
blew  the  dust  in  the  road;  it  blew  the  door 
shut;  it  blew  the  clothes  off  the  lines  where 
they  were  drying,  and  it  blew  the  leaves  off 
the  trees. 

It  piled  the  leaves  in  the  fence  corners 
and  in  the  hollows  of  the  woods.  It  brought 
them  a  few  at  a  time,  and  piled  them  up  in 
great  heaps,  until  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them. 

One  day  while  Margaret  was  searching 
for  a  covering  for  her  pansy  bed,  to  keep 
the  plants  from  freezing  through  the  cold 
winter  days,  she  chanced  upon  these  leaves. 

She  pounced  upon  them  gleefully.  "Just 
the  thing!"  She  cried.  The  very  thing  I 
want!  I  wonder  if  the  wind  knew  that  and 
piled  them  there  for  me."    She  laughed. 

The  leaves  rustled  cheerily  as  she  gather- 
ed them  up  for  that  was  a  part  of  their  work 
in  the  world  to  help  keep  the  little  plants 
alive  after  the  leaves  themselves  were  too 
old  to  be  of  use  to  the  tree. 


In  the  gayest  of  bright  garments 

They  come  dancing  into  sight. 
But  you  cannot  even  capture 

Even  one  elusive  sprite! 

One  in  red  is  always  leading, 

Ne:ct  we  see  an  orange  gown; 
And  a  third  is  dressed  in  yellow 

When  she  motors  into  town; 

One  arrayed  in  green  has  chosen 

A  most  fascinating  hue; 
While  behind  her  sways  another, 

Robed  in  lovely  shades  of  blue; 

Near  a  sober  little  maiden. 

Like  a  Jap — in  indigo, 
Follows  one  all  violet-laden. 

Ending  thus  the  pretty  row. 

But  whene'er  these  seven  sisters 

In  one  loving  deed  unite. 
Then  we  see  them  all  in  costumes 

Of  a  shining,  spotless  white. 

Much  they  do  to  help  us  daily. 
These  wai-m-hearted  little  Rays; 

They  can  enter  tiny  places. 
Like  a  company  of  fays: 

They  are  ministering  children. 

Of  a  very  pleasant  fame; 
I  am  sure  you  want  to  know  them, 

Can  you  call  each  one  by  name? 

Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet.) 


Regulations  Concerning 
ildmission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  Avhere  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
uron  county  aid,  an  order  of  coui't  to  that 
effect  as  providea  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  iniDortance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  In  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  ail  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder.  Montana 


UP -TO  DATE 
Sherchandise 


New  and  Nifty    style  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 
Furnishings. 

Ladies,  Misses,   Men  and 
Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

STAPLE     and  FANCY 
GROCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh    Fruit    in  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


Wm.  Steele  &  Co. 


PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 


Boulder,  Mont 


r: 


I A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


n 


FRUITS 
GROCERIES 

DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 

HATS 

NATIONS 

HAY 

GRAIN 

HARDWARE 

COAL 


Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

Shattuck 

Commercial 
Company. 


LIVERY&FEED 
STABLE 

Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  E  verything  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 


C.  O.  HANSEN  I 


1 


Uahe  DLo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL. 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Builder  Market 

Taylor  &  Wallin 
Proprietors. 


J 


